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RWDSU Pres. 
Max Greenberg 
and Exec, Sec. 
Jack Paley ad- 
mire impressive 
front of new 
AFL-CIO nation- 
al headquarters 
in Washington, : 
D. C. last week, = 
when both at- 
tended building 
dedication cere- 
monies. 








Top Officers of RWDSU Take Part in Ceremonies 





lke Dedicates AFL-CIO Building 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The new home of the AFL-CIO—a $4,000,000, white marble, air-conditioned struc- 
ture—was officially opened with gala ceremonies on Monday, June 4. Many international union leaders, includ- 
ing the three top officers of the RWDSU, took part as a crowd of 8,000 watched Pres. Dwight D. Eisenhower de- 


dicate the eight-story headquarters, 

Pres. Eisenhower said he was “delighted 
to pay this neighborly call from my place 
across the square.” (The AFL-CIO build- 
ing is across Lafayette Park from the 
White House.) He declared that “both la- 
bor and government must always be de- 
dicated to the service of the people,” and 
urged that organized labor always “serve 
the individual and not seek to dominate 
him.” 

The President called the responsibility 
for maintaining “free democratic insti- 
tutions in labor” the greatest of the re- 
sponsibilities that accompany the “vast 
new opportunities” arising from the mer- 
ger of AFL and CIO. 

George Meany, president of the merged 
federation, opened the brief dedication 
ceremonies. He declared that the build- 
ing was dedicated to these principles: 

@ “The perpetuation of those priceless 
ideals that are embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of our nation and the precious free- 
doms spelled out in the Bill of Rights.” 

@ “The preservation of peace.” 

@® “The development of opportunity 
and human progress which can come only 
with freedom and peace.” 

Following the ceremonies, the President 
and Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell were 
escorted through the building by Meany 
and other AFL-CIO officers. 

Other labor leaders, including 
RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.- 
Treas. Alvin E. Heaps and Exec, Sec. 
Jack Paley, also went through the 
handsome new headquarters, which has 
actually been in use for several weeks. 

A four-day meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council began the day after 
the dedication. It was scheduled to deal 


@2 


i 





with such major items as organizing, 
political action and jurisdictional_con- 
flicts. 

While the Council meeting was under 
way, a number of related meetings were 
also scheduled to take place. Pres. Green- 
berg was scheduled to participate in a 
meeting of the Committee On Political 





PRES. EISENHOWER is conducted on tour of new AFL-CIO headquarters in Capitol 

City by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, r., Vice-Pres. Walter Reuther, 1., and Vice-Pres. 

Jacob Potofsky. The President, who dedicated the building, was aecompanied by Sec. 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, 


Education (COPE) on June 5. Pres. 


Greenberg had been appointed a member 
of COPE’s administrative committee the 
previous day by AFL-CIO Pres. Meany. 
The administrative committee is com- 
posed of top union leaders who have the 
responsibility of organizing and directing 
labor’s vast political efforts. 
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As the General Council of the RWDSU, the International’s highest 
governing body, made ready for its second annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. June 12 through 14, there was plentiful evidence of the union’s 
continued growth. Against a background of steady progress in new org- 
anization and a healthy financial status, the Council is meeting to act on 
programs which show the strong and confident quality of the union. 


Among these plans is éxpansion of the present Death Benefit Plan 
into a comprehensive welfare plan administered by the Interna- 
tional, to which locals may subscribe on behalf of their members; a pro- 
gram for political action which includes a goal of $35,000 in members’ 
contributions to the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, (COPE); 
and a staff retirement program for local officers as well as RWDSU 
personnel. 


The International Executive Board, which met April 12 through 18, 
unanimously approved these programs as well as a number of others 
after thorough and spirited discussions. 


The keynote report by Pres. Max Greenberg will review the past year’s 
activities and analyze the conditions in which the union’s programs will 
be carried out. Sec.-Treas. Alvin E. Heaps, who also serves as organization 
director, will report on the union’s progress toward the goal set at last 
year’s General-Council meeting, which called for a 10 percent increase 
in membership during the past year and equal growth in each year up 
to 1958, when the next Convention will be held. Heaps has said he be- 
lieves that ambitious goal, representing 15,000 additional members per 
year, will be met for this year by the time of the Council meeting. Exec, 
Sec. Jack Paley will detail the state of the union’s financial health. 

An important part of the Council members’ three-day stay in Wash- 
ington will be a follow-up on the great RWDSU Minimum Wage Mobilfta- 
tion of May.2, when more than 1,000 members from 23 states converged 
on the Capital to press their congressmen and senators to enact extension 
of the $1 an hour federal wage minimum to retail workers. Arrangements 
have been made for General Council members to meet with their legis- 
lators between Council sessions to continue the vitally needed pressure 
required to bring victory on this issue. 


General Council of RWDSU Meets June 12 in Capital 





Mayflower Hotel in Washington, site of RWDSU 
General Council Meeting 








Labor Demands Congress Act on Extended Coverage 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Increasing concern on labor’s part over the 
fate of proposed legislation to extend coverage under the federal minimum 
wage law was being expressed this month as Congress neared the final 
weeks of this session with no action in sight. Throughout the nation, union 
pressure was mounting to bring coverage extension to the floor before 
Congress adjourns in July. 


Top leaders of the RWDSU, preparing for the annual meeting of the 
union’s General Council June 12 to 14, were making arrangements for 
Council members to get together with their Congressmen during that 
period. Senators would be urged to press for a wind-up of Senate Labor 
Subcommittee hearings on minimum wage coverage, while Representatives 
would be asked to help get House Committee hearings under way. 


These were seen as the main stumbling-blocks in the way of Con- 
gressional action: 


@ On May 18, Sen. Paul Douglas, chairman of the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee, gave up that post in order to take a seat on the Senate Finance 
Committee. The Labor seat has not yet been filled, despite AFL-CIO pleas 
to Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Democratic majority leader. As a result, hear- 


of RWDSU Local 305, reported on their Congressmen’s response to letters 
urging extended coverage. Of the 89 members who wrote, 63 have received 
personal replies from their Congressmen pledging support for the legisla- 
tion. Those who. have not replied are being followed up by more letters, 
and there’s little doubt that this effort by a relatively small group will 
have an effect much greater than its size alone would indicate. 


If the action taken by the Frear employees is duplicated all over the 
country by thousands of RWDSvUers, it will be a powerful spur for Con- 
gress to act. : 


Here’s what you can do: Write to your own Congressman and both 
your Senators. In addition, write to Sen. Lister Hill, chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee; Rep. Graham Barden, chairman of the House 
Labor Committee; and Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, all in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Tell them that you have a personal stake in winning protec- 
tion under the minimum wage law, and urge them to do everything in 
their power to extend coverage under the law to workers not now covered.. 


Send your letter now, and keep writing until extended coverage 
is won! 























Ings have not yet been resumed. 





@ Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, who has been urged re- 


N.Y ’ 
peatedly to present the Administration’s proposals on extended coverage * 
to Congress, has yet to come through with a recommendation. Mrnited States Denate 


e Pres. Eisenhower issued a list on May 24 of legislation he considered 
“very important to the country.” The list did not include any recommenda- 
tion on minimum wage coverage, though Ike managed to find room on 
urer his list for a bill which would grant pay increases to high government 
executives, two others which would provide increased medical, retirement 
tary and insurance benefits for the armed forces, and another to authorize 
Sam 2441 atomic “peace ship.” The President’s by-passing of minimum wage 


Jent 
Mr. Julius Sum, President 
Local 336 Retail Wholesale 
Chain Store Food Bxployes Union 
New York 7, New York 
























Dear Mr. Sum: 


In response to your telegresf of May 7, conce 
proposed legislation to extend minimm wage cover- 


ft: 
-, gressmen, who can now say they’re merely following the President’s lead. 


@ In the House, Rep. Graham Barden (D., N.C.) still has given no 


legislation in compiling his list was seen as taking the heat off GOP Con- 

ditot 28 indication as to when the House Labor Committee, which he heads, would age to retailing and to set « minimm of 

ditor 24 Degin hearings on coverage. Until two weeks ago his excuse was that he $1.25 per = by Aros = that I em fundementelly 
had to campaign at home in a primary contest for his seat in Congress. ‘opposed to e se efforts. 

ditor 28 Although he won that race by a 3 to 1 margin, Rep. Barden has not yet , fully cognizant 

ghby 4) ™ade a move and is resisting pressure for action by other members of _ bend pe eo ane Pats in all busi- 
his Committee. pesses and I believe that their aversion to the 

These four big obstacles, as well as the usual buck-passing on Capitol rag -n 8 — eo of the oy ryt ond + lly 
_. ZB Hill, stand in the way of the AFL-CIO and RWDSU achieving the No. 1 Goldwater of Ari. pire ony Bg ote Parag get ona of state : 
first 2B legislative objective of labor: extended coverage under the minimum wage zona, opposes lave to cover such matters. This is a field 4 


ond Ablaw to provide a $1 minimum for millions of retail employees and other minimum wage 
2a Workers not now protected by the law. But though the task is difficult coverage for re- 

it’s by no means impossible, AFL-CIO legislative experts agree. tail in letter to 

year Pres. Sum of Lo- 
Letters More Vital Than Ever cal 338. A dept. 

store owner him- 

There’s still sufficient time to get a bill reported out of the Senate gee, Goldwater 


+Committee and onto the floor—and at the same time bring pressure 0n wants states to 
a the House to follow suit. Now is the time—more than ever before—when handle this mat- 


a letters, postcards and telegrams to Congressmen count most. ter. In his state, 
minimum for re- 
ms: Proof of the effectiveness of a letter-writing campaign came last tail is 55ce—for 


Week from Troy, N. Y., where employees of Frear’s Dept. Store, members women only. 
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which, unless it involves interstate activities, 
should be left entirely to the jurisdiction of 











Allied Stores and subsidiaries posted 
net sales of $128,801,984 for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year, recording a 
6.7% gain over the comparable period 
last year. ... First quarter net earnings 
of Federated Stores showed a small de- 
cline, but sales increased 5.2% over the 
same period of 1955. M. S. Silbert, vice- 
president of Federated, addressing NYU 
School of Retailing, forecasts that the 
$185 billion total retail sales achieved in 
1955 will mount to more than 400 bil- 
lion by 1975. . . . Macy’s reported lower 
profits and sales for the third quarter 
of its fiscal year ended April 28, 1956... . 
May Co. had record sales for the three 
months ended April 30, up 9.3% over 
1955 to $108,772,000. . . . Lame Bryant, 
which operates national chains of spe- 
cialized women’s apparel and shoe stores, 
showed sales “a little lower than ex- 
pected” in the first quarter. . . . Gimbel 
Bros. rang up the highest net sales in 
its history during 1955. The company 
reports that it will continue to develop 
new branch stores in cities where it is 
currently doing business, as well as 
studying retail possibilities in other 
areas. 
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Shoe production declined in May fol- 
lowing an upturn in April according to 
estimates by the Tanners Council of 
America. The general belief in the trade 
is that a correction is now under way 
which will lower the annual rate of out- 
put to a figure more in line with 1956's 
likely sales. .. . Japan reports that it 
is making every effort to produce textile 
goods that are not directly competitive 
to goods produced in this country... . 
Supermarkets, drug and hardware stores 
are way ahead of department stores in 
regard to adapting packaging innova- 
tions to help them sell goods, according 
to the National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
. . . Furniture makers’ incoming orders 
in April, though 16% below March, set 
a new high for the month, industry 
figures showed. . . . The men’s clething 
industry operated at 86% of capacity 
during April for an increase of 10% over 
the rate for the 1955 month, according 
to Clothing Mfrs. Assn. . . . Manufac- 


turers’ sales in April reached over $27 
billion, or $1 billion higher than the 
level a year earlier, The Department of 
Commerce reported. 


Consolidated Foods expects to report 
saleg of around $250 million for its fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. . . . A steep 
rise in fresh-orange costs cut net in- 
come of Minute Maid Corp. below 1955 
levels for the six months ended April 
29, despite a 15% sales gain... . Leading 
supermarket chains are boosting retail 
prices of their private label coffees two 
cents a pound. This is the first price 
change since February. ... H. C. Bohack 
reports a successful year for the period 
ended Jan. 28, 1956, with a new peak 
in sales and earnings. ... By way of 
combating the current trading stamp 
surge, Associated markets are giving 
away cookware and other merchandise 
to housewives who save a specified num- 
ber of cash-register receipts. 


Sears, Roebuck reported net earnings 
of $27,758,213 for the first quarter ended 
April 30. This is the first quarterly earn- 
ings report ever issued by Sears... . 
Rexall Drugs recorded a decline in sales 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1955 but a 
rise in profits for the same period... . 


quarter of its fiscal year increased over 
the corresponding period a year ago, 
but earnings were slightly lower. 16 new 
catalog stores will be opened this June, 
bringing to 81 the number launched 
since Aug. 1, 1955. . . . A decline in first- 
quarter 1956 consolidated sales and earn- 
ings was recorded by H. L. Green and 
its Canadian subsidiary. .. . Associated 
Dry Goods reports estimated net income 
of $900,000 for the three months ended 
April 28, compared with $800,000 for the 
like period a year ago. . 
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Costume jewelry manufacturers and 
wholesalers are broadening their lines 
to include jewelry they never offered be- 
fore. The reason: retail business in the 
past two years has been spread out over 
numerous categories, with no one fad 
item dominating sales since necklace 
“ropes” went out of the picture... . 
Revion just celebrated the first birthday 
of its biggest salesman, “The $64,000 
Question.” Last year the firm smashed 
all profit and sales records with a 54% 
increase, and figures are still soaring 
this year. 

—Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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High Court Upholds Railroad Union Shop 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Unanimous decision of the Supreme Court that the union shop on 
railroads is constitutional even in “right-to-work” states has opened the door to almost complete 
unionization of railroads throughout the country. The decision pulled the rug out from under rail- 


roads in: “right-in-work” states who have been 
arguing that state law was supreme and that Con- 
gress could not open the way to negotiation of 
union shops in the eighteen states that have legisla- 
tion against such union security. 


The Supreme Court, with Justice William O. 
Douglas writing the decision, flatly declared that 
Federal law was supreme when it came to inter- 
state commerce and that if it saw fit to permit 
the union shop on railroads, state law was secondary. 





Douglas on ‘Right to Work’ 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—“One would have to be 
blind to history to assert that trade unionism did 
not enhance and strengthen the right to work.” 


That is the answer of Justice William O. Douglas 
to supporters’ of state “right-to-work” laws in his 
decision for a unanimous Supreme Court in af- 
firming the right of railroad workers to establish 
the union shop even in the eighteen states which 
have fight-to-work laws. 


Here are highlights of the Justice’s decision as 
they apply not only to railway labor but to all or- 
ganized labor in the United States as well: 


“It is said that the right to work which the 
Court frequently included in the concept of ‘liber- 
ty’ within the meaning of the Due Process Clause 
++. May not be denied by the Congress. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether the long-range 
interests of workers would be better served by one 
type of union agreement or another. That ques- 
tion is germane to the exercise of power under 
the Commerce Clause—a power that often has 
the quality of police regulations. One would have 
to be blind to history to assert that trade union- 
ism did not enhance and strengthen the right to 
work. To require, rather than to induce, the 
beneficiaries of trade unionism to contribute to its 
costs may not be the wisest course. But Congress 
might well believe it would help insure the right 
to work in and along the arteries of interstate 
comerce. No more has been attempted here .. .” 


Refuting the old “compulsory unionism” argu- 
ment, Douglas declared: “It is argued that the 
union shop agreement forces men into ideological 
and political associations which violate their right 
to freedom of conscience. Freedom of association 
and freedom of thought are protected by the Bill of 
Rights. It is said that once a man becomes a mem- 
ber of these unions he is subject to vast disciplinary 
control and that by force of the federal act unions 
now can make him conform to their ideology. 


“On the present record, there is no More an in- 
fringment or impairment of First Amendment Rightg 


‘than there would be in the case of a lawyer who 
ty state law is required to be a member of an in- 
tegrated bar.” 











SCREEN ACTORS GUILD opens new head- 
quarters: With AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
by his side, Walter Pidgeon, president of Screen 
Actors Guild, cut ribbon. Ceremony marked 
dedication of Guild’s new headquarters build- 
ing in Hollywood. 





Communism No Longer 


Force in U. S. Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—“The Communist Party is 
no longer a force in the ranks of labor,” James B. 
Carey, president of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, declared on the AFL-CIO radio pro- 
gram, “Labor Reports to the Nation.” 


Interviewed by moderator Harry W. Flannery, 
Carey said that “the labor movement has done more 
to eradicate this monstrous evil of Communism than 


all the investigations and all the boards and all the _ 


legislation” passed by Congress. 


He said that while the investigations and boards 
“got the screaming headlines” the real cleaning-up 
of Communists in the labor movement was “done by 
the unions, in the unions, local by local, city by city, 
state by state, union by union.” 


Steel Union Proposals 
Open Key Wage Talks 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. (PAI)—The United Steel- 
workers, with Pres. David J. McDonald as their 
spokesman, are off to the year’s largest labor- 
management negotiations—a new contract 
with the steel industry that eventually will 
affect well over a million workers. 

With a deadline as of June 30 when the present 


contract expires, the negotiators on both sides have 


expressed hope for a peaceful settlement. ° 

Included in the proposals made by the Steelworkers 
and handed by McDonald to Pres. Clifford Hood of 
the United States Steel Corp. were: 

1. “Substantial” wage boost. The amount has not 
yet been announced, but McDonald has declared that 
it is “reasonable within the present profits of the 
industry. 

2. Saturday and Sunday work shutdowns. Premium 
pay will be asked for Saturday and Sunday work. 
The Steelworkers, however, are not interested basic- 
ally in the extra pay. What they want is to get the 
industry on a normal work-week so that Saturday 
and Sunday work can be avoided and steelworkers 
live more normal lives. 

3. A supplementary employment pay plan that 
would enable jobless workers to receive 65 percent 
of normal] take home pay for a full year after layoff. 
The industry would supply the difference between 
this. amount and State unemployment insurance. 

4. A union shop. 

5, A company-paid insurance program to replace 
the present program which is financed equally by 
the companies and their employees. 

As the conferees settled down to what may be 
lengthy sessions, there was much interest in the 
pre-negotiatien campaign carried on by the steel 
industry both to gather public sympathy for itself 

and to prepare the public for a price boost which 
can then be blamed on the Steelworkers. 

For some weeks now, there have been “institu- 
tional” advertisements in many newspapers through- 
out the country telling about “More Steel and More 
Jobs,” and “Steelworkers Like Their Jobs” and “The 
Billion Dollar Question” which is, of course, “Where 
will the money come from?”, the answer being in- 
creased prices. 


Arbitration More Popular 


NEW YORK (PAI)—The American Arbitration As- 
sociation, founded some 30 years ago, reports that 
arbitration of labor-management disputes is proviné 
more and more popular and that 95 percent of labor 
disagreements are now settled by arbitration panels. 

There are some 4,000 organizations and corpora- 
tions in the United States that have contracts col- 
taining arbitration clauses. The AAA services several 
thousand labor-management, commercial and inter 
nation trade disputes every year. A national pand 
of arbitrators is maintained in about 1,600 cities, 
consisting of 13,000 volunteers who are experts it 


every trade and profession. 
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1,500 Attend Local 262 Installation 


NEWARK, N. J.—A huge turnout of 1,500 
members of Local 262 marked the installation 
of rank and file officers and stewards on May 
26 at the Terrace Ballroom. The meeting, which 
was addressed by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, 
also heard memorial services for the deceased 
members of the union, conducted by Father 
Robert F. Garner of the Blessed Sacrament 
Parish in this city. 


Pres. Greenberg, who had to leave right after his 
speech to catch a plane and thus could not conduct 
the installation, praised Pres. Anthony Auriema, Gen- 
eral Org. George Braverman and the rank and file 
officers and members of the union for the “fine 
work you have done in building Local 262 to its 
present strong position.” He noted that the local had 
grown through new organization “by leaps and bounds, 
especially in the past year or two,” and said the Inter- 


Locals 287, 1268 Donate 


Republic Strikers’ 
Kids Get Shoes 


NEW YORK CITY—Several hun- 
dred happy kids will be wearing the 
new shoes they’ve longed for as a 
result of a decision by Retail Shoe 
Employees Locals 287 and 1268. The 
two locals, whose members work in 
shoe stores throughout the metro- 
politan area, responded with their 
usual fine cooperation to an appeal 
for aid by the Machinists Union’s 
Lodge 1987, which has been involved 
in a months-long strike at Republic 
Aviation Co. in Farmingdale, L. I. 


The Republic strikers’ own funds have 
long since vanished during the months 
they’ve spent on the picket line. Ap- 
Ppeals for aid have brought a generous 
response from other unions, including a 
number of RWDSU locals, but with 10,- 
060 workers on strike, it takes a lot of 
help to keep them going. 


Here’s how the shoe locals are doing 
their bit: ‘287’ Manager Sam Lowenthal 
and ‘1268’ Manager Joseph Binenbaum, 
With their respective fellow-officers, Jack 
Maltz and Sol Sherman of ‘287’ and David 
Geisler and Sam Ringle of ‘1268’, pro- 
posed to a joint meeting of their executive 
boards that the locals contribute shoes 
for the strikers’ children. This proposal 
Was unanimously approved. The locals 
have issued vouchers, each of which is 
food for a pair of shoes at any union 
store. The Republic union’s welfare com- 
Mittee issues the vouchers to the strikers. 


The first pairs of shoes went to the 
children of Joseph Natale, a shipping 
clerk at Republic. Judging by the reaction 
of the kids when they were fitted at 
Miles Shoe Store in Hempstead, even 
Santa Claus couldn’t have done any bet- 
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national Union “heartily welcomes this growth and 
hopes it will continue, and stands ready to give as- 
sistance whenever called upon to do so.” 


Besides Pres. Greenberg, a long list of distinguished 
speakers addressed the members, including Congress- 
men Peter W. Podino, Jr., and Hugh J. Addonizio; 
Civil Rights Committee Chairman Arthur W. Chapin, 
Essex-West Hudson CIO Council Pres. Joseph Men- 
nish, Assemblyman Frank Meloni, also an RWDSU 
International Representative; union attorneys Sam- 
uel Rothbard and Emil Oxfeld, and Lt. Fred R. Gui- 
dera, candidate for sheriff of Essex County. 


Pres. Auriema installed the following officers: Theo- 
dore De Norscio, John Giaimis, Fred Henninger, An- 
gelina Ruccio, Andrew Rendina, Sam Santaniello, 
Henry Di Pasquale, Peter Peters, John Freda, Frank 
Saltarella, Peter Patosky, Salvatore Santoro, Abe 
Blum, William Scott, Pattie Mitchell, Winifred Leo- 


nard, Catherine Pena, Howard Borden, Richard Dor- 
sett; Peter Flaherty; Harry Einhorn, Rose Gann, Paul 
Cocuzza, Josephine San Fillipo, Al Bauman, Joseph 
Di Simone, Vincenzo Laterza, Ann Sardecky, John 
Walsh, Joseph Tuttle, Charles Nelsen, Jerry Neufeld, 
Patrick Saltarelli, Joseph Tucci, Jack Watson, Joseph 
Galante and Patsy Catena. 


Also, Viola P. Harris, John Hydock, Harold Mays, 
William Oldham, Henry Oldham, Harry Henninger, 
Albert O’Hara, Ruby Hayes, Marlene Thomas, Edward 
Dardis, William Pressley, Andrew Penna, Robert Shaw, 
John Spencer, Vincent Giordano, Nicholas Cialella, 
James Esposito, Bert Crite, John Tulino, Dennis Mc- 
Cormack, Joseph Sinnott, Leonard Fetzer, Thomas 
Lyons, James Reichert, James Cunningham, Francis 
Felter, LeRoy Wilson, Mary Catino, Alfred DeVito, Irv- 
ing Johnson, Earl Caeser, Amos Johnson, James 
Barretta, Walter Newman, Franklin Washington, 
Russell Hughes, Isaac Quinones and Robert Doran. 


Sam Ringie, Joseph Binenbaum, Sam Lowen- 
olk CIO, and IAM Welfare Chman. Lou Tempera. 
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Local 1102 Scores Big Gains 
In First McCutcheon’s Pact 


NEW YORK CITY—A first contract hafled by the employees it covers as “beyond our’expectations” was 
concluded with James McCutcheon & Co, by Retail Drygoods employees Local 1102. on June 1, it was reported by 
RWDSU Vice-Pres. N. Jerome Kaplan, president of the local. The settlement was a happy climax to an organ- 
izing campaign that began early this year.and culminated in a National Labor Relations Board election victory 


on April 4. 

McCutcheon’s, a 101-year-old firm 
which caters to the “carriage trade,” 
operates its main store on Fifth Ave- 
nue at 49th St. and two branch 
stores in the suburbs. Its 85 sales 


employees, including all part-timerse-' 


and assistant buyers, won substan- 
tial gains in their first union agree- 
ment. 


Here are the major provisions of the 
contract: 


@ $1.50 across-the-board increase, re- 
troactive to April 30. (This is in addition 
to a $1.50 increase granted by the firm 
in January, before completion of the 
union’s organizing campaign,) 


@ A 37-hour, 5-day week, with time 
and one-half for all overtime in excess 
of 7% hours a day. Supper money, in ad- 
dition to overtime, for late work. 


® Pensions of $50 per month, in addi- 
tion to Social Security. 


@ Union shop, dues checkoff. 


@ Vacations of one to four weeks. 
After 6 months, 1 week; after 1 year, 
2 weeks; after 5 years, an additional day 
for each year of service; after 10 years, 
3 weeks; and after 25 years, 4 weeks. 
Pro-rata vacations for part-timers, as well 
as vacations for employees on leave of 
absence or away because of illness. 


@ Seven legal holidays, 242 religious 
holidays per year; three days off with pay 
when a death occurs in the employee's 











N. JEROME KAPLAN 
President, Local 1102 


immediate family; holiday pay for holi- 
days that fall during a vacation period. 


@ Blue Cross hospitalization, Blue 
Shield medical-surgical care for em- 
ployees and families, paid by company; 
$1,000 life insurance. 


@ Full pay during illness or disability 


for as much as 13 weeks for each illness. 


@ Severance pay: 1 week’s pay after 
1 to 3 years service; 2 weeks after 3 to 
5 years; 4 weeks for 5 oremore years 
service. 

@ Full pay during jury service. 

@® Seniority rights, grievance proce- 
dure, arbitration of disputes; no discharge 
without consent of union except for dis- 
honesty or participation in a _ wildcat 
strike. 


Salespeople’s Rights Defined 


An important contract provision deals 
with a problem that was a major issue 
in the recent Macy strike: the right of 
executives to perform salespeople’s work. 
The McCutcheon’s agreement provides 
that only sales personnel are to perform 
their own work, and all sales jnust be 
credited to the salespeople in that de- 
partment. In the event that customers are 
waiting, an executive may take over tem- 
porarily but must turn over the customer 
as soon as a salesperson is available. In 
any event, the Sale is credited to the 
union members in the department, 

The contract will run for two years, 
with a reopening for negotiations on 
wages and hours set for June 1, 1957, 
Kaplan reported. It was unanimously 
ratified at a meeting of McCutcheon em- 
ployees June 1. 

The union negotiators were led by Kap- 
lan, assisted by ‘1102’ Business Rep. 
George Kaye, and a committee of six 
McCutcheon employees: Chief Steward 
William F. Donato, Timothy Murphy, 
Gladys Moyes, Johanna Bebber, Leonard 
Gonsalves and Blanche Provence. 





$8 Raise is Goal of 1,000 in Retail Drug Local - 





Talks Open With Whelan, Liggett Chains 


NEW YORK CITY—Negotiations for a new and improved contract covering some 1,000 members employed 
in the Whelan and Liggett drug chains began last week, and additional sessions were scheduled to be held as this 
issue of The Record went to press. The present agreements expire at midnight June 30. 
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Union demands, adopted unanimously 
following a series of category and chain- 
wide meetings, include: 


@ An $8 weekly wage increase for all 
full-time employees, with a 20-cent hour- 
ly hike for part timers. 


@ An increase in present hiring rates, 
including provision for progressive in- 
creases for newly-hired sales personnel 
over a two-year period. 


@ An additional one percent in em- 
ployer contributions to the 1199 Pension 
Plan. 


@ Three weeks’ vacation with pay for 
employees after five years’ service. 

The negotiating committee meeting 
with the Whelan management is headed 
by Retail Drug Local 1199 Pres, Leon J. 
Davis, Division Director George Glotzer 
and a nine-member elected committee 
representing all categories of employees. 


WVice-Pres. William J. Taylor, Glotzer 
and a six-member elected committee 
opened negotiations with the Liggett 
management. 

At last month’s Division Membership 


' Meetings, resolutions of support for the 


Whelan and Liggett members were adopt- 
ed following a report 6n the contract 
picture in the chains. 





. 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A ‘PRO’ to win a prize 
in The Record’s popular Photo Contest. Send your 
snapshsots to The Record, 132 W. 43rd Street, 
New York City 36. $5 prize for best Photos printed 
in each issue of The Record; $25 grand prize. 





Pay Hike, Hour Cut 
In New Contract 
At Frear’s in Troy 














TROY, N. Y.—One hundred em- 
ployees of Frear’s Dept. Store won a 
substantfal reduction in the work 
week, a 20c-an-hour boost in minim- 
um wages, and a $2 per week gen- 
eral wage increase in negotiations 
for a new contract, it was reported 
by Business Agent George Surtes of 
Local 305, who led the union nego- 
tiators. Other important gains were 
scored in the settlement, which goes 
into effect June 18. 


The work week for Frear’s employées 
was reduced from the present 6-days, 40- 
hour week to a 5-day, 37%2-hour week. 
Present hospitalization coverage will be 
increased and improved in June 1958, 
when Frear’s employees will begin to be 
covered by the Local 305 Welfare Plan. 
At that time, they will get full instead 
of limited hospitalization, as well as other 
medical benefitss and the employer will 
pay $8 per month for each employee in- 
stead of the present $3.75 being paid for 
hospitalization. 

Minimum Rates Boosted 

The new pact provides for an increase 
in minimum hiring rates from the pres- 
ent 70c to 90c an hour. Also provided for 
the first time is payment for unused sick 
leave. The contract continues all exist- 
ing benefits, and adds several other im- 
provements in working conditions. 

Frear’s employees formerly consti- 
tuted Local 40, RWDSU. They voted 
last year to enter Local 305, which has 
members in apparel, shoe and other 
stores in the Albany-Troy area. Their 
satisfaction with the change was ap- 
parent at a membership meeting June 
4 when they voted unanimously to ra- 
tify the settlement, and also pledged 
unanimously to contribute $1 each to 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education (COPE). At the same meet- 
ing, they also reported on their activ- 
ities in the RWDSU campaign to win 
extended minimum wage _ coverage, 
(See story on Page 3.) 

Serving as union negotiators with Sur- 
tes were Chief Steward Elizabeth Fitz- 
patrick, Mary Roller, Pat Kane, Mary 
Hack and Bill Tromb. 


Sigmund Heuman Dies; 
Dainty SSops Owner 


NEWARK, N. J. — Employees of the 
Dainty Cotton Shops chain, members of 
Local 108, were saddened to learn of the 
death of their employer, Sigmund Heu- 
man, on May 31 at Memorial Hospital in 
New York City. But the employees of the 
firm’s Union City store felt a special grief 
because they had been involved in a gen- 
erous though futile, effort to save his 
life. 

Some two weeks earlier, the six Union 
City employees had learned that their 
employer was seriously ill and needed 
blood. They went to New York in a body, 
although hospital authorities accepted 
blood from only one, Loretta Spill. Mi 
Heuman’s condition continued to deterle 
orate, and he died on Decoration Day. © 
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Local 108 Exec. Vice-Pres. Meyer Mey¢ 
ers commented, “It’s too bad that ‘we 
couldn’t report a happier ending to thé 
story. Nevertheless we're all proud of 
Loretta and her co-workers for their of 
fér to give blood to their employer.” 
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Waldorf-A | 
Pharmacy Signed 


NEW YORK CITY—Organization of 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Pharmacy; 
located in the hotel known the world 
over as the home of several of Amef- 
ica’s wealthiest families, was reported 
by Midtown Division Director Georgé 


Glotzer of Local 1199. 


The pact covers eight employees and 
provides for a reduction in working 
schedules from 51 hours, 6 days, to the 
40 hour, 5 day week, in addition to cov- 
erage under the 1199 Benefit-and Pen- 
sion Plans, paid vacations and holidays 
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IMPRESSIVE FIGURE is cut by assembled Bosca strikers as they line up for morning 
picketing of leather products plant. If they look a little grim, it’s because they’re 


having tough fight to win their first RWDSU contract. 


Strikers Show Their Mettle 
At Bosca in Springfield, 0. 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—A strike is frequently proving-ground for the stuff 


people are made of, and the struggle of the Bosca Mfg. workers to win decent 


wages and dignity on the job shapes up as just such a proving-ground. The 


Bosca employees, numbering 60, walked 
out on May 10 after many negotiating 
sessions with an employer who stubborn- 
ly refused to meet their modest demands 
for a first contract. 

One of the strikers is a refugee from 
Eastern Europe who is preparing for 
American citizenship. Her relatives had 
been persecuted—some even killed—in 
her native country for fighting against 
the indecencies of the Nazis and the Com- 
munists. She told of the employer’s at- 
tempt to get her back to work in words 
which were heavily accented, but never- 
theless crystal clear meaning: 

“The conditions we have in this shop 
remind me of the conditions we had in 
my home country. The boss asked me to 
come back to work, and I told him I 
won't be a strike breaker—I won’t be 
such a traitor to the others who are with 
me. If I did, I wouldn’t feel right inside.” 


Margaret Davis, another striker, has 
the second longest service in the plant 
—35 years. Although she must take 
care of an ailing husband and is her- 
self not able to get around very well, 
she walked out with the others and 
turns up every day at strike head- 
quarters to work in the strike kitchen 
and even helps supply it by making 
soup at home and bringing it in. 
Most of the Bosca strikers are facing 
up to serious financial hardship, but Fred 
Decker is one of the most dramatic ex- 
amples. Having to support a family of 
his wife and seven children, and with 
his expenses even more increased by a 
recent rent boost, Decker nevertheless 
joined his fellow workers in walking out 
of the Bosca plant on May 10, and stay- 
ing out. 

RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al Heaps has ask- 








COFFEE TIME brings Lena Barker, 1., 
and Melvina Guisinger into strike kitch- 
en after picketing stint. 


ed all RWDSU locals to pitch in with 
money to help keep the Bosca strikers 
going. In a letter to the locals he said, 
“the Bosca workers’ spirit and determ- 
ination are very high, but they are in 
urgent need of financial aid to win this 
strike against a viciously anti-union em- 
ployer. I am appealing to you to con- 
tribute as much as possible, as quickly 
as possible.” Checks should be made 
payable to Local 880, RWDSU, AFL-CIO 
and mailed to Regional Dir. Gerald Hugh- 
es, 276 So. 3rd St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 





—Reeord Photos by Eugene Ingles 


FIGHTING SPIRIT of Bosca strikers is one of their best assets—and one they’re put- 
ing to work in 2-year battle to establish union in their plant. At board are, |., Lucille 


June 10, 1956 


Litzenburg and Bernice Hammand, 


Carnation Milk Group in Ohio 


Joins RWDSU, 


COSHOCTON, 


The Midwest 





Wins Fine Pact 


O.—The Sees of the Carnation Milk plant em- 


ployees to the RWDSU this month had an immediate—and happy—effect 
on their wages and working conditions. Formerly directly-chartered as an 


AFL local, the group voted nearly unani- 
mously to join Local 379 last week, and at 
the same time achieved a fine new con- 
tract. 

With the help of Regional Dir, Gerald 
Hughes, the 50 Carnation Milk workers 
on a three-year contract providing a re- 
duced work week and a fixed working 
schedule for the first time, as well as wage 
increases totaling 23 cents an hour. The 
workers join Carnation employees in 
other plants organized in the RWDSU in 
the midwest. 

Other gains are an additional 10 cents 
an hour:on the Sunday work premium, 
making it 20 cents an hour over the reg- 
ular rate and making the plant one of 
the few dairies in the state with such a 
bonus. Among other improvements was a 
grievance procedure which now calls for 
selection of an arbitrator by the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Assen. instead of letting 
a local court pick an arbiter. 


The key gain was the reduction in 
hours and establishment of a fixed 
work schedule. When he learned of 
their conditions, Hughes urged the 
workers to fight for the hours reduc- 
tion even though they at first felt that 
solution of this long-standing problem 
was all but impossible. The new hours 
start Jan. 1. 


The employees now work an average 
of 45 hours a week, and when the new 
schedule goes into effect the workweek 
will be 40 hours, with time and a half 
for work over 8 hours in a day for the 
first time. The increases more than make 
up for the shorter hours, Hughes said, 
bringing the workers an actual cash in- 
crease of 3 to 4 cents an hour. The hourly 
increases are effective as follows: 5 cents 
retroactive to April 1, 5 cents Jan. 1, 1957, 
7 cents May 1, 1957 and 6 cents May l, 
1958. 

The unit officers, formerly officers of 
the local, are Chairman Harold Kinkade, 
Financial Sec. Edward Downey, and Vice- 
Chairman Gerald Campbell. These men 
led the negotiating committee, which also 
included Ronald Hardesty, Den Cox, Ken- 
neth Payne and Roland Babcock. 





Wage Talks for 650 
In Columbus Local 


COLUMBUS, O—Four shops employ- 
ing close to 650 members of Local 379 
have begun negotiations in the past few 
weeks—two on reopeners and two on new 
contracts, Int’l Rep. Gene Ingles re- 
ported. 

The two negotiating under wage re- 
openers concerning plant employees only 
are the big 400-worker Borden Moore’s 
& Ross dairy and the 100-man Diamond 
Milk Products shop. The Wiseman Dairy 
workers in nearby Crooksville, numbering 
about 30, are working on their second 
contract, having organized into RWDSU 
just about a year ago. Key demands here 
are substantial wage increases and ad- 
dional days off for the salesmen. 


The Donaldson Bakery workers, all 
route salesmen, are also holding discus- 
sions with management under a contract 
expiration, due June 20, The 100 men 
seek increased commissions and addi- 
tional days off. 





Kellogg Macaroni Workers 
Elbow Way to New Pact 


LOCKPORT, Ill.—Negotiations between 
Local 11 and the Kellogg macaroni plant 
settled a contract wage reopener in rec- 
ord time, Regional Dir. Al Evanoff re- 
ported, and brought wage gains of 6 cents 
an hour across the board plus an ex- 
tension of the present insurance plan. The 
plant employs 25 workers. 


The agreement was reached in a one- 
day session, held after the parties agreed 
to get through the negotiations quickly 
before the vacation schedule got under 
way. 

Heading up the union committee were 
Evanoff and Local 11 Pres. Ralph Swan- 
son. Other committee members were Mary 
L. Rigoni, Robert F. Brown and John L. 
Smith. 





Reduced Bus Fare Won by Unions 
In Detroit for Retired Members 


DETROIT (PAI)—It took a three-year effort by the labor movement 
here, and particularly the United Automobile Workers, but elderly retired 
persons are now riding on Detroit buses at one-half "fares and with free 


transfers. This special arrangement was 
authorized by the Detroit Street Railway 
Commission for a trial period at least 
four months, 

Eligible for the reduced fares during 
nonrush hours are all pensioners in the 
Detroit metropolitan area who are 65 or 
older and who have no regular income 
aside from their pensions. Retired mem- 
bers of two locals of the RWDSU, Bakery 
& Confectionery Loca] 30 and Catering 
Employees Local 1064 will be eligible for 
reduced fare. Both RWDSU locals active- 
ly supported the campaign and will share 
in the fruits of the victory. 

The reduced fare plan was first pro- 
posed three years ago by the Steering 
Committee of the UAW Retired Workers 
Council, and received the wholehearted 
support of the UAW, of the Wayne Coun- 
cil‘ and a number of Detroit Common 
Council members, particularly Council- 
man Ed Connor. 


Reuther Revived Proposal 

The proposal made little headway, how- 
ever, until last November when UAW 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther sent a letter to 
Detroit’s Mayor Albert E. Cobo, reviving 
it. In his letter Reuther said the plan 
would not only help retirees living on 
tight budgets, but would also bolster the 
financially hard-pressed transit system 
whose buses run half-empty during off- 
hours. 





“America has made great strides to- 
ward giving our senior citizens the sec- 
urity and dignity they so richly deserve,” 
Reuther wrote. “However, the great 
majority of them still must guard their 
pennies carefully.” 

Too often, he asserted, they are re- 
stricted to their homes simply because 
they cannot afford to travel. Trips to the 
doctor, to the homes of children or grand- 
children, or to UAW retired workers 
drop-in centers are kept to a minimum 
because of the 40-cent round-trip fare, 
Reuther pointed out. 

“If a pensioner wants to get a little 
sun, he ought to be able to afford trans- 
portation to a park. Often he cannot. 
He should not be compelled for financial 
reasons to walk in the snow during the 
winter months, when he could ride a 
bus,” Reuther wrote. “On Sundays, he 
should. be able to take a bus to his 
church.” 

The Reuther letter, which was pub- 
lished in the daily press, brought hun- 
dreds of communications from indivi- 
duals and groups supporting the pro- 
posal. Endorsements came not only 
from union locals but from many 
veterans and social service groups. 
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Ala. W. T. Grant Gals Start 


Organizing Drive in Retail 


GADSDEN, Ala.—The W. T. Grant girls have landed their first unorg- 
anized shop in a sign-up drive among the retail workers of this city which 
began in their own store, Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. 

The new shop is a small retail firm, the Alabama Floor and Wall Cover- 
ing Co., and with recognition quickly granted by the employer, a contract 


was negotiated in equally quick time. 
While details of the settlement were not 
available, it was learned that the new 
members of Local 506 had won substantial 
wage increases, paid vacations and holi- 
days, and other benefits typical of an 
RWDSU contract. 


The Grant five and dime employees, 
headed by Organizing Committee Chair- 
man Willie Bowen, decided first that once 
and for all they would sign up all the 
Grant employees. The job was accom- 
plished, and the size of the membership 
was doubled as a result. There are now 
some 40 Local 506ers at Grant. 


Encouraged by this success, the 





women spread their efforts. Having 
completed organization at Alabama 
Floor and Wall, they are now working 
on several other retail shops, Parker 
said. 

Meanwhile, the 75 Borden ice cream 
plant and sales employees in Local 506 
completed a new contract netting them 
17-cent hourly wage boosts over three 
years as well as improved sick leave and 
seniority provisions. Salesmen won com- 
missions of a half of one percent. The 
shop negotiating committee, led by Chuck 
Foster, was assisted by Int’l Rep. Lester 
Bettice. 





Memphis Buckeye Workers 
Aim at a Big Wage Hike 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The 400 employees of the Buckeye cotton pulp 
processing plant here are taking steps to achieve a long-sought goal in 
contract negotiations due next fall—to raise their pay rates to a level com- 





lic Average Gain at 
Jaffe-Wohl in Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Jaffe-Wohl 
Iron and Metal salvage workers made 
substantial improvements in a new con- 
tract they won in negotiations last month. 
Int’l Rep. Bill Langston, who led the 
shop committee in the talks, said the 
gains average 11 cents an hour. 

The contract, which will run for two 
years with a wage reopener after a year, 
was unanimously ratified by the 121 em- 
ployees. Provided are wage hikes of 5 
cents an hour, 2 weeks’ vacation after 5 
years on the job, 5 paid holidays, job 
category increases bringing several work- 
ers up to 35 cents an hour more, and 
improved seniority provisions. 

The negotiating committee included, in 
addition to Langston, Chairman Jack 
Dempsey, G. W. Stewart, George Powell, 
Willie Martin, A. C. Minister and Lloyd 
Robinson. 

Elsewhere in Local 261, a first contract 
was reported at the recently organized 
A & G grocery warehouse. The workers 
voted for RWDSU unanimously after an 
organizing campaign led by Int’l Rep. 
Langston with the aid of several Moore- 
Handley hardware warehouse members 
of Local 261. Since the A & G workers 
earn relatively high wages for the indus- 
try, they were most concerned with es- 
tablishing the job security and union 
working conditions that an RWDSU con- 
tract brings. 

The new contract runs for one year 
and calls for seniority and grievance 
procedure, paid vacations and holidays 
and wage increases of 2% cents an 
hour. Regional Dir. Frank Parker said 


15-20c at 


exal 


paring with rates paid in the wood pulp 
industry, 

The workers, members of Local 19, are 
in the midst of a thorough mobilization 
of their plant, beginning with the elec- 
tion of stewards in the various depart- 
ments and the election of top rank and 
file plant leaders as well. At a plant gate 
meeting last month almost the entire 
shop turned out to name H. L. Zumbro 
chief steward and George Isabel as his 
assistant. 

The same meeting heard Regional Dir. 
Harry Bush promise the full support of 
the International Union in the wage pro- 
gram. But Bush warned that the goal 
would only be achieved if the workers 
themselves “really unite around this pro- 
gram.” He said that “there have been 
plenty of critics of the past failure to get 
Buckeye rates,up to the wood pulp rates, 
but they only criticized. They didn’t do 
anything to help bring about the im- 
provements in wages.” 

Bush urged the workers to produce 
from their ranks some of their best 
members to help lead Local 19 full time. 
He said the union needed able people 
on its staff, particularly members from 
the local’s largest plant. 

Local 19 Sec.-Treas. Roy Caldwell also 
addressed the plant gate meeting, and 
congratulated the Buckeye workers on 
their choice of Zumbro and Isabel as their 
leaders in the plant. Further meetings of 
the Buckeye members are planned to 
work out a detailed program for a new 
contract. 





the workers would seek more substan- 
tial wage boots in the wage reopener, 
which is due after 6 months. 

The negotiating committee included, 
besides Langston, Chairman Henry Car- 
lisle, James Bolden and Smith Beal. 
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ATLANTA, Ga.—Wage boosts ranging from 15% cents to 20% cents an 
hour over two years made the Rexall Drug warehouse contract séttlement a 
standout in Local 315’s collective bargaining activities in the past month, Also 
settled was the Borden Biscuit Plant, while negotiations were under way at two 
other shops—Economy Auto and Evans Metal Co. 

The 40 Rexall Drug workers reached agreement on a new contract before 
the current pact’s expiration date June 9. The gains include increases of 71% 
to 10 cents an hour effective this month plus another general wage hike of 8 
to 10% cents an hour effective June 9, 1957. When next year’s increase goes 
inte effect the Rexall minimum will be $1.40 an hour, one of the highest start- 


ing rates in this area. 


At the Borden Biscuit shop, which employes a year round average of 65 
workers, a two-year contract provides wage increases of 71% cents an hour this 
year, with a wage reopener next year. The raise is retroactive to May 1. Also 
won were a number of improvements in working conditions and other benefits 
in negotiations led by Int’l Rep. William Connell. 





Connell also heads up the rank and file committees fn the other shops. 
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work in six dairies in as many towns. 
The members of Local 483, employed 
at Canada Starch, won across-the-board 
wage boosts of 7 cents an hour for men 
and 5 cents for women employees. The 
new range for men is now $1.20 to $1.66 








CRIBBAGE CHAMP H. Robertson of 
Railway Workers Union gets trophy 
from RWDSU Man. Jt. Council Pres. 


James Place. Robertson and fellow 
union member P. Oparsky won Win- 
nipeg Labor Recreation Council tour- 
ney. Trophy was donated by RWDSUers. 


Canada Starch, Six Dairies 
Settle in Eastern Ontario 


CARDINAL, Ont.—Contract settlements affecting 700 RWDSvUers in 
several cities in eastern Ontario were reported by Int’l Rep. Elmer Raycroft. 
400 of the members are in the Canada Starch Co. here, while the balance 











an hour, and for women it is 90 cents 
to $1.02 an hour. Most jobs in the plant 
also have incentive pay arrangements. 
Improvements were also made in over- 
time provisions, seniority, and other con- 
tract conditions. 

The employees of Ault Creamery, mem- 
bers of Local 488, settled for general 
wage increases of ‘8 cents an hour plus 
a fully company paid pension plan. The 
Nestle dairy workers, also in ‘488,’ won 
6 cents an hour and 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 15 years of service. Local 510 mem- 
bers at the Cow & Gate Co. in Gananoque 
approved settlement terms of 5-cent hour- 
ly increases and additional life insurance 
which is half paid by the company. 


The workers in two Kraft Foods 
plants at Berwick and Newington also 
won 5-cent wage hikes, plus greatly im- 
proved welfare benefits, paid for fully 
by the company. At General Milk, Local 
546 members won a 5 percent wage 
increase, while Local 477 at the Acme 
Dairy Farmers in Napanee boosted 
wages by 5 cents an hour as well as 
winning better welfare benefits. 


The Canada Starch negotiating com- 
mittee included ‘483’ Pres. W. A. Des- 
champs, Vice-Pres. John Roddick, Sec.- 
Treas. Andrew Browning and Tony Sisty. 
At Ault Creamery the committee included 
Pres. Chester Lang, Duncan Levere and 
Hans Petersen; at Nestle, Pres. Charlés 
Bouck, Vice-Pres. Archie W. Black, Sec.- 
Treas. Lorne Thompson and Recording 
Sec. Grenville Fyke. Local 493 negotiators 
at Kraft Foods were Pres. Edgar Lefebvre, 
Sec.-Treas. Carl Ferguson, J. E. Saucier 
and Lloyd J. Brownell. , 





Consolidated Bakery Pact 
Averts Chain-Wide Strike 


TORONTO, Ont.—Discussions between Local 461 and the big Con- 
solidated Bakeries chain of seven plants, employing some 350 members of 
the union, resulted in a settlement last month, thus averting a chain-wide 


strike, Int’l Rep. Hugh Buchanan re- 
ported. 


Terms of the settlement are a $55 week- 
ly guarantee for salesmen with 6 months’ 
service representing an increase of $9 to 
$12 a week in the minimum, and time and 
a half pay for salesmen working on their 
regular day off. Plant employees won in- 
creases of 5 cents an hour now, 3 per- 
cent next October and another 3 percent 
boost the following spring, plus retro- 
active pay of $25. Overtime pay will go 
into effect after 36 hours of work in a 
holiday week instead of 40. 


Vacations were improved to provide for 
all employees 2 weeks with pay after 4 
years on the job, and 3 weeks after 20 
years. The contract also provides that, 
in case a worker is temporarily trans- 
ferred to another lower-paying job in the 
plant, his regular rate will be maintained. 
The cash settlement at the plant in Oril- 
lia was somewhat higher than the others, 
bringing those workers into line with the 
rest of the province. 


The settlement came against the back- 
ground of a strike vote just a week be- 
fore. It resolved more than 15 months 
of fruitless discussions and conciliation 
hearings at every unit in the chain, 
during which the company continued to 
hold back on an offer, maintaining an 
objection to province-wide bargaining. 


Terms of the new contract were ap- 
proved at meetings of the members in all 
seven units last month, Buchanan said. 
The units are Wonder Bread plants in 
Toronto, Peterboro, Hamilton, London and 
Windsor; Mammy’s Bread in Galt and 
Trent Valley Bakery in Orillia. 





8c Raise, Hours Cut 
At Hudson’s Bay 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Average wage in- 
creases of 8 cents an hour plus a reduc- 
tion of 4 hours from the previous 51-day 
work week were the standout features of 
a new contract settled last month between 
Local 468 and the Hudson’s Bay Co. 
covering employees in the non-selling de- 
partments, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert re- 
ported. 


The wage boosts range from $2 to $4 4 
week for the 300 employees, who work in 
departments such as maintenance, ware- 
house, appliance service, delivery, coal 
yard and restaurant. 


Other improvements included an open 
wage clause, inclusion of the fur storage 
department employees in the contract, 
double time after four hours of over- 
time, triple time for work on a holiday, 
double time for Sunday work, 10-cent 
hourly premium for work in an off- 
shift and mileage allowances of 10 cents 
in summer and 15 cents in winter when 
employees are required to use their own 
cars. : 


The negotiating committee for the 
union was led by Schubert and included 
A. Ferson, J. Schwartz, W. Leask, E. Col- 
lett, W. Shmygol, K. Ekensteen, L. Bjorn: 
son, G. Muth, J. Milroy, J. Farrow, J. Hep- 
ples, J. Rickner, R. Styles, F. Jackson, T: 
Healey, G. Siderow, D. MacFayden, M. 
Smith, G. Feeney, R. Startson and 
Stephens. ag 
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AFL-CIO President Assails ‘Do-Nothing’ 
Record of Congress on Vital Issues 


By GEORGE MEANY 
President, AFL-CIO 


a HE Eighty-Fourth Congress, now drifting toward final adjournment, 
thus far has compiled a record almost totally devoid of constructive ac- 
complishment. While there is still time in the next few weeks to make 
up for some past sins of omission, there appears to, be little urgency in 
Congress for definite action on major national problems. 


To a certain extent, the attitude in Congress reflects a general public 
apathy. It also stems from reluctance to become embroiled in any con- 
troversial issue in a national election year. The entire membership of 
the House of Representatives and one-third of the Senators come up for 
re-election next November. 


For that very reason, if there ever was a time when our lawmakers 
could be expected to respond quickly to the will of the people, it is now. 
But the voters must let their Congressmen and Senators know they 
want action. 


We believe there are several broad areas where failure of Congress 
to enact pending legislation will prove damaging to the public interest. 


Take the school system. It has fallen into a disgraceful state of 
neglect. The states have not kept pace with the needs of American chil- 
dren, either in providing safe and decent school buildings or in main- 
taining high quality standards of education. There is almost universal 
agreement that a federal program of aid to education must be enacted 
promptly to overcome this emergency. Yet the legislation is lying dor- 
mant in Congress. 


Housing Program Still Stalled 


Housing presents another pressing problem. Slums are multiplying 
and blighted areas increasing both in city and rural areas. While the 
private construction industry is building many new homes, most of them 
are priced far out of reach of the average family with moderate income. 
We have repeatedly urged Congress to enact an over-all housing program, 
including public housing as well as encouragement for greater construc- 
tion of reasonably priced homes. It is still awaiting action. 


The nation’s health needs are likewise lagging. We need a bold, 
forward-looking program of hospital construction and medical research 
so that an intensive attack can be made with the latest scientific dis- 
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coveries and equipment against the major illnesses which still afflict 
mankind. The Senate has passed an inadequate authorization for con- 
struction of non-federal research facilities, but the House has taken no 
action as yet. 


Last year the House passed a new social security bill with two decided 
improvements over the present law. It makes retirement benefits avail- 
able to totally and permanently disabled persons at the age of 50, instead 
of them having to wait until 65. It also provides that social security bene- 
fits be made available to women at 62 instead of 65. These changes are so 
obviously desirable that no sensible person could oppose them, yet the 
Senate, at this writing, has still not voted its approval. 


Another vital proposal, which is being considered by the Senate 
Labor Committee but has not yet been taken up in the House, provides 
for broader coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to protect millions of work- 
ers now excluded. Both the President and 
the Secretary of Labor have urged such 
action and the Democratic leaders of 
Congress have supported it all along, yet 
it is becoming increasingly doubtful 
whether Congress will act before the ses- 
sion adjourns. 


There are numerous other issues, in- 
cluding civil rights, tax relief for low- 
income families, sound farm legislation 
and correction of the manifest injustices 
of the Taft-Hartley Act which Congress 
should deal with in the public interest. 
The prospects for all of these are exceed- 
ingly dim, however, in view of their con- 
troversial nature and the short time still 
remaining before adjournment. 





That’s the way the Congressional pic- F 
ture looks at this moment. It is not en- 
couraging. Perhaps we cannot look for a 
any substantial improvement unless the voters of this country elect 
strong liberal majorities in November to the new Congress. If any partial 
progress is to be salvaged from the present Congress, however, it will come 
only if the people let their elected Representatives and Senators know 
by postcards, letters or telegrams that they want action now. 
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THE BOSS: “That union 
is trying to make a mon- 
key out of me!”’ 





EFFICIENCY EXPERT: ‘This brand. 
new intelligence test will help us de- 
velop smarter executives.” 


JR. EXECUTIVE: ‘You union people may make more than 
the $50 a week | get, but | have a white collar job with 
loads of prestige.” 


Photos by Frank Kerness 


BOSS’S 
WIFE: 
ok Sie A . ¢ “You mean 
THE FORE- See —_., : Im not get- 
MAN: “Noth. | Se oP ty 4 ting a new 
ing gets by me ae ie fur coat 
in this plant. Oe i ‘el this year?”’ 
You have to be * agi 
wide awake to 
hold my job.” 

























































































High Pro‘its, Rising Unemployment: Whats Behind the Scene? 


Wu: GOP PITCHMEN loudly cry their 
“prosperity” wares, more realistic observers are 
examining the American economy and finding 
serious weaknesses. In some areas, recession 
clouds have already gathered and are spilling 
out the rainy days of layoffs, three-day and 
four-day work weeks and growing unemploy- 
ment. Sure, the financial reports of the big com- 
panies paint a rosy picture—but in too many 
cases, those reports merely reflect last year’s big 
profits rather than this year’s slump. 


Here’s the way the situation was charac- 
terized recently by Senator Pat McNamara of 
Michigan: ° 


“There’s something about this prosperity pic- 
ture that strikes me as a bit odd. According to 
some sources, you get a picture of people singing 
and dancing in the streets and lighting their 
cigarets with $10 bills. 

“But when you look a little closer, it reminds 
you of a movie set. All the buildings are beautiful, 
but when you go around behind them, you find 
they are only attractive fronts held by some shaky 
props. 

“The surface looks good, the high-sounding 
figures are impressive—but some of the props are 
giving way—and these are important props such 
as the auto industry, the farmer and independent 
business.” 


It was possible for Howard Pyle an assistant 
to Pres. Eisenhower, to shrug off a question 
about unemployment in Michigan with a cal- 
lous and heartless wisecrack. But a look around 
the country at factors affecting the economy 
shows that the situation is no laughing matter. 


Here are the highlights of today’s economic 
story, gathered by Press Associates—PAI, as they 
affect American workers: 


Unemployment: Most dramatic element in the 
unemployment picture is continuing lay-offs in 
the automobile and allied industries, appliances 
and home building despite a slight pick-up in 
the rest of the economy. In Michigan alone 
there are 220,000 unemployed with predictions 
that lay-offs are likely to go higher because of 
cutbacks in auto production. 


Latest figures from the Department of 
Labor say that unemployment has dropped in 
two-thirds of the nation’s largest labor markets 
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and slow improvement is expected by mid-July. 
Auto lay-offs are spoiling an otherwise stable 
picture. 


Five areas of the country have shown im- 
provement in employment conditions during the 
past months. Eight other areas, however, have 
slipped back. Where there were only 19 surplus 
labor areas in March of this year, there were 
23 such major areas in May. 


The five areas that showed improvement 
were Indianapolis, Sacramento, Salt Lake City, 
Atlantic City and Tacoma, Washington. Those 
that slipped down the employment ladder were 
Lansing, Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; and Racine, 


* Wisconsin. These went from a situation where 


there were slightly more jobs than job seekers 
to one in which there were slightly more job 
seekers than jobs. 


Areas that slipped more seriously were 
Detroit and Flint in Michigan;4Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; and South Bend, Indiana. These dropped 
into the substantial labor surplus category. Lay- 
offs in apparel and the completion of major 
atomic energy projects also added Knoxville, 
Tenn. to this same category. 


Most of the employment gain expected this 
summer will be seasonal—that is, in construc- 
tion and food processing. 


Cost of Living: The Consumer Price Index 


‘went up two-tenths of a point between mid- 


March and mid-April for the second consecutive 
monthly increase. The increase made the cost 
of living index six-tenths of a percent higher 
than in April a year ago. At the sam@ time the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics said that take home 
pay for factory workers had dropped 31 cents 
a week between March and April. 


Economic Future: Administration figures 
are still optimistic although they are showing 
many signs of uneasiness that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has started a new “hard money” 
campaign similar to the one that brought on 
the recession in 1954. The Administration fa- 
vored that first one, but apparently is afraid 
of being burned again by this second one. In 
any event both Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey and Secretary of Commerce Weeks, ad- 
mitting that the economy is “spotty,” have in- 


The right to suffer is one cf the joys of a free economy, just as the right to prosper is ...“—Howord Pyle, assistant to Pres. Eisenhower 


dicated that money supply may have been 
“tightened” up too much. 


Ford’s prediction that automobile produc- 
tion this year will drop below 6 million units, 
did little to encourage Wall Street. Indeed, the 
stock market, which has been fluttering up and 
down in recent weeks, took a sharp tumble after 
the Ford remarks and hit its lowest level since 
mid-February. 


Whether a business drop can be confined 
to autos is beginning to appear doubtful. The 
Wall Street Journal, after talking with bank- 
ers and economists in 12 mayor cities, reported 
that “tight money may be putting the brakes 
on the business boom.” It said that many money 
lenders were “jacking up down payment require- 
ments and otherwise stiffening loan terms on 
homes, autos, appliances and other goods.” 


Even the weather is catching some of the 
blame. “The zany, wet and generally cold spring 
weather figures in slumping mercantile trade,” 
says the Journal; analyzing the decline in con- 
sumer spending, : 


Then, just to add to the complaints, the Na- 
tional Association of Homebuilders, is predicting 
that builders will cut down their operations by 
4 percent this year because of the “tight money” 
situation. Instead of expecting 1.2 million new 
homes to be built this year, the Association is 
fearful that the figuré may drop to below 1 
million. 


PROFITS: Whatever uncertainties may be 
developing about whether the American econ- 
omy is still on the upgrade or is slowing down, 
the dividend picture is still bright. The Office 
of Business Economics of the Department of 
Commerce reports that cash dividends by cor- 
porations which issue public reports. amounted 
to $1,607 million in March—an increase of 20 
percent over the figures for March 1955. 


Sharpest advances came in manufacturing 
dividends which were 25 percent higher than 
a@ year ago. Automobile dividends shot up more 
than $60 millions as compared with a year ago. 
Other big gainers were food and chemicals. 
Smaller increases were the rule in non-manu- 
facturing industries, the largest being those 
recorded for mining and finances. 











letters to 


the 


editor: 





Our Union Queen Says Thanks to All 


(The following letter was received by RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg from 
Miss Bernice Caraway, elected Union Queen in The Record’s recent contest.) 

- I would like to express my sincere appreciation to you, the officers and 
members of RWDSU, and especially the staff of The Record, who made my visit 
to New York so marvelous and exciting. This has been the most thrilling ‘ex- 
perience of my life. I find it difficult to express in words just how grateful I am 
for the valuable gifts and the beautiful trophy which I received. I will never 
forget the hospitable manner in which I was weleomed by you wonderful people. 

BERNICE CARAWAY 
Local” 441 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Praises Article on PapalLaborEncyclicals 


To the Editor: 


I would like to take this opportunity to commend you on the article con- 
cerning the two Papal social ency jicals “Rerum Novarum: On the Condition 
of Labor,” and “Quadragesimo Arno: On the Reconstruction of the Social 


Order,” that appeared in the May 27th issue of The Record. 


The Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, having as its basic purpose 
the furtherance of the aims expressed in these two documents, is pleased to 


see this recognition given to them by your paper. 


We feel that the fundamental keystones of social justice which’ are ex- 
pressed in these encyclicals and which are applicable to all men, regardless 
of race, color or creed, should form the basis for a moral and democratic in- 
dustrial democracy. Thus we are heartened, by your efforts to make the principles 
contained in these pronouncements more widely known and understood by the 


rank-and-file of the labor movement. 


To the Editor: 


The coverage of the Washington minimum wage mobilization in The 
Record made me proud of the wonderful job by our International Union and 
many locals in organizing the tremendous delegation of “little people from back 
home” to visit our nation’s capital. The mobilization no doubt will help to 
convince a lot of representatives and senators—both those they talked to and 
those who just heard about our members’ visit—to vote for extending coverage 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to millions of workers in the retail industry. 

This question of extending minimum protection of the Wage and Hour 
Law’s $1 an hour wage floor and its overtime provisions to retail workers is 
getting national attention as a result of the work of our union and others. 

But I want to take this opportunity to bring out the fact that in the section 
of our country engaged in cotton growing, while the minimum wage applies, 
there are tens of thousands of low paid workers in cotton compress warehouses 
and cotton seed processing plants whose employers are granted a seasonal 
exemption from the overtime provisions of the law for a 14-week period or 


longer each year. 


Both these industries are highly seasonal, and many of the employees get 
only from 3 to 6 months’ work a year. They work these short periods at very 
low wages, (Those in the few organized plants earn a little more), and they 
are not even able to make extra money through overtime pay which could 
help tide them over the long layoff period. It is high time that the law applied 


equally to all American workers. 


I hope our membership in all of our locals—north, south, east and west— 
will spread the word to their congressmen directly and through their local 
newspapers and other influential sources, that all exemptions in the.law should 
be eliminated. Only organized labor, united as we are in the great RWDSU and 


AFL-CIO, can make it happen. 


NORMAN C, DE WEAVER, 
Exec.-Sec., Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists. 


Hits Cotton Area Wage Law Exemptions 


HARRY BUSH 
RWDSU Regional Director, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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THE BOLD AND THE BRAVE—xxx 


This picture, advertised as dramatizing a struggle within 
men’s souls, is more accurately a timely story of forgiveness. 
It is worth seeing. The action takes place during World War 
II among American GIs in Italy just before and during their 
first contact with the enemy. The scarred, highly moral, and 
perfectionist character of “Preacher” (Sergeant Wollaston, 
played by Don Taylor) mixed with a pair of prankster buddies 
(Wendell Corey and Mickey Rooney), make for situations 
which stir your emotions and hold your interest. 


Preacher is the kind of soldier who while on a four day 
pass prefers to look at old churches rather sesnemnenpannacecanccanecancoaes 
than whoop it up in the village joint. He i 
falls in love with beautiful Fiamma (Flame) 
a local prostitute played by Nicole Maurey, 
whose fine, sensitive acting is very touch- 
ing. After learning of her past, Preacher 
in great anguish tears his gift of love— 
a cross—from her neck. Fiamma’s love for 
“Preach,” as well as her entire performance 
are believable and convincing. 

. There is an exciting dice game with 
little Dooley (Mickey Rooney) in the mid- 






blanket for very high stakes. The results Mickey Rooney 
of the game determine the fate of Dooley and shape what hap- 
pens to Preacher and Dave Fairchild (Wendell Corey) as well. 
The business-like job by Dave in single-handedly destroying 
a Nazi tank is too much to expect from an inexperienced 
soldier. Nevertheless, it is.exciting to watch. 

®@ While the direction and the performances of some of the 
principal actors are not the greatest, the picture as a whole 
is rewarding. The Bold and the Brave is an RKO Radio Picture 
in Superscope, with screenplay by Robert Lewin. 


—HARRY RHEIN 





THE SEARCHERS—k*k* 


John Wayne, always at home in a Western, does th 
job of his career in The Searchers under the brilliant Pads 
of John Ford. This is an unusually good movie filmed in 
Technicolor against a background that Ford likes so well, of 
pale desert sky and jagged mountain tops with Indians riding 
along single-file on distant ridges. 


Wayne, the hard-boiled, mysterious hero 
hatred for the Comanche Indians. And: this eB a Boe 
when the Comanches pull a murder raid, killing Wayne’s 
brother and his brother’s family but carrying off the two girls. 
Immediately Wayne, his neighbors, and an orphan waif (Jef- 
frey Hunter) set out to track them down. His neighbors soon 
grow tired of the chase and one of the girls is found dead 
but Wayne and Hunter go on desperately searching for the 
other girl. It takes five long years for them to catch up with 
the tribe only to find that the girl has been somewhat as- 
similated by the Indians. For Wayne, this means the girl 
would have been better off dead. But not so with Hunter who 
tries to head off Wayne when the time for the killing arrives 
Wayne, of course, repents. j 


However unreal the plot may seem, John Ford has packed 
every moment with solid entertainment and real emotional 
impact. Jeffrey Hunter develops from a sniveling youngster 
to a rugged but understanding man during these five years 
showing fine acting ability. Ward Bond in the role of a 
preacher, and Vera Miles as the impatiently waiting girlfriend 
of Hunter, add character to their supporting roles. Throughout 
the film you will hear John Wayne utter, “That'll be the day’— 
and that'll be the day, when Wayne finds another film as en- 
tertaining as The Searchers in which to star. 


—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 






RECORD MOVIE RATING 


wiekk kkk xk 
Alexander the Great The Searchers Crime In The 
Richard II The Bold & Streets 
The Brave 23 Paces to 
Golden Demon Bhowani Junction Baker Street 
Oklal Invitation to the While the City 
Dance Sleeps 
The Cockleshell The Revolt of 
5 Heroes Mamie Stover 
Gaby 
Hilda Crane 
The Harder 
The Killing * 
Jubal 


Lovers and Lollipops Nightmare 
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Retired members of District 65 entertai 





nas CRED lo 


n other senior citizens at union’s open-house celebration of “Senior Citizens Month.” 


65 Honors Senior Citizens 





MURRAY H. DULBERG of 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee 
for Aged. 





It was open-house at District 65 on May 31, a 
“Golden Age” open-house that welcomed hundreds of 
senior citizens throughout the city to the union Center, 
and to its unique Retired Members program. The event 
celebrated “Senior Citizens Month,” in which unions 


throughout the state participated in honoring their re- 


tired members. 


Hospitality, entertainment and refreshment, plus a few 
speeches, and guided tours of ‘65’s headquarters put the 200 
guests through one of the busiest and most stimulating after- 
noons they had ever spent. The guests came from six other 
New York City senior citizens’ groups. 


Jack Ossofsky, director of District 65’s Retired Members 
program, told the guests all about its full calendar of activities, 
and announced that it was open to all senior citizens to whom 
other “Golden Age” clubs might not be accessible. Harry 
Levine, consultant on problems of the aged to the N. Y. C. 
Dept. of Welfare, lauded ‘65’ for being in the forefront among 
trade unions in the operation of retired members programs. 


“Older people,” he said, “come from what are, in effect, 
broken homes. And, like children who are victims of broken 
homes, they need love and protection. And they get it in a 
program of this kind, a program filled with health-giving 


activity that reduces incidence of illness. It gives them a 


chance to function, to be alive to the world about them and 
to participate fully in life.” 


Praise for the “Senior-65ers” program came too from Mur- 
ray Dulberg of the Mayor’s Committee on the Aged. He told 
the audience that the City is taking increased interest in the 
needs of older people in housing, health and recreation. 








HARRY LEVINE, consultant 
on problems of aged for 
N.Y.C. Welfare Dept. 





RECORD Photos by Roland Willoughby 


A retired 65er, Morris Turkel, left, acts as guide for visiting senior citizens as they visit union-operated pharmacy in 11-story 
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District 65 Center. 


Memo from Washington 








V-P Nixon's 
Labor Bias 


By KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN 
Legislative Rep., RWDSU 


Vice President Richard Nixon 
had an opportunity during the re- 
cent debate in the United States 
Senate on the Highway Bill to show 
what he thinks about labor and, 
incidentally, about President Eis- 
enhower’s Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
James P. Mitchell. At a critical 
point in the Senate’s consideration 
of the bill he was able to cast one 
of his very rare tie-breaking votes 
—against labor, and in repudiation 
of Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 


The Highway Bill “is the largest 
peacetime measure from the standpoint 
of fiscal outlay that Congress has ever 
considered,” as Senator Albert .Gore 
(D., Tenn.), the manager of the bill 
on the floor of the Senate, described it 
during the course of the Senate debate. 
In addition to providing for increased 
outlays of Federal-aid funds for pri- 
mary, secondary, and urban roads over 
a five-year period, the bill establishes 
@ program of interstate highway cons- 
truction calling for the expenditure of 
approximately $25,000,000,000 over a 
thirteen-year period. 


The financing provisions, and the 
provisions for the bill apportioning the 
authorized funds among the several 
States, came in for their share of argu- 
ment and controversy during Senate 
consideration of the bill. None of these 
provisions, however, was the subject of 
any greater or more heated argument 
than took place over a proposal to in- 
clude in the bill a requirement that 
the wages to be paid to laborers and 
mechanics engaged in construction work 
provided for under the proposed Inter- 
state System must not be less than the 
wages “prevailing on the same type 


4 of work on similar construction in the 
immediate locality as determined by the 


Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the act of August 30, 1935, known as 


: the Davis-Bacon.” 


Widely-Applied Ruling 

Such a requirement already applies 
under the Davis-Bacon Act itself to all 
direct Federal construction, including 
highway construction where the Fed- 
eral Government is the contracting par- 
ty. Under a wide range of different acts 
of Congress it also applies to schook 
hospital, housing, and airport projects 
constructed with Federal-aid funds. 
Nevertheless, when it was proposed that 
such a requirement be made applicable 
to road construction under the proposed 
Interstate Highway System, which is to 
be financed 90 percent with Federal 
funds, Senator William F. Knowland 
(R., Cal.), the Republican Minority 
Leader, proposed a substitute under 
which the prevailing wage determina- 
tions, which would be the standard for 
Wage payments under this program, 
would be made by the State authorities 
rather than by the Secretary of Labor. 


Such an amendment would have 
watered down the principal purpose of 
the prevailing wage provision, which is 
designed to prevent local wage scales 
from being undermined through the 
importation of workers into a locality 
who are paid wages lower than those 
prevailing in the locality. Yet, when 
the vote came on the Knowland sub- 
stitute, the Senators present divided 
evenly, 39 to 39. This gave Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, who was presiding, an op- 
portunity to cast one of the tie-breaking 
votes which the Constitution authorizes. 


Fortunately, this was not the whole 
story on the matter. Within an hour 
after Vice President Nixon had made 
clear where he stands on a question of 
major interest to labor, namely, the 
protection of established wage scales 
against outside wage chiselers, the Sen- 
ate refused by a vote of 37 to 41 to sub- 
stitute the Knowland amendment for 
the Davis-Bacon provision, and then 
proceeded to approve this provision as 
part of its Highway Bill by a vote of 
42 to 37. There were no ties on these 
votes, 80 Nixon did not have another op- 
pertunity to cast his vote against labor. 











Interesting 
Low-Cost - 


Vacations 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


A memorable family vacation away from home is 
something wage-earning families dream about all year 
but find difficult to achieve on the average man’s pay. 
Bungalow rentals, transportation and. other items have 
become costly. So, many families limit themselves to 
one week away from home, and that not every year. 
It’s significant that even the Heller Committee’s 
“reasonable and acceptable” budget standard for a 
wage-earner family of four which requires an income 
of over $100 a week compared to the actual average in- 
dustrial wage of about $79, is able to allow only $34 for 
vacation. This modest allowance is based on the rent 
for a housekeeping cabin or tent for one week. 


Because worthwhile vacations are out of reach of 
many working families, union-sponsored and coopera- 
tive vacation projects are on the increase. Often these 
projects are richer in experience and value as well as 
lower in cost than commercialized recreation. 


Too, more families are now using national and 
state-park camping facilities. Camping vacations in the 
state parks have increased 75 per cent in the past three 
years, the National Association of Travel Organizations 
reports, because of the economy of tenting holidays. 
State park commissions at the various state capitals 
can give you information on their parks and camping 
facilities. For information on facilities in national parks 
and forests, write to Forest Service, U. S. Agriculture 
Department, and to National Park Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Interior, both at Washington 25, D. C. 


Hostel Biking, Hiking Trips 


Another interesting low-cost vacation possibility is 
the cooperative recreation facilities and trips sponsored 
by the labor-endorsed American Youth Hostel move- 
ment, in which a growing number of trade-union mem- 
bers are participating. The youth hostels and their 
activities are not only for young people but are in- 
creasingly used for family trips and weekends, Frank 
Harris, director of the AYH Metropolitan New York 
Council, reports. Families as well as individuals partic- 
ipate in hostel biking and hiking trips, but are not as 
inclined, of course to venture on the popular hostel 
canoe trips with small children. Families also often 
drive to the hostels, which are really simple dormitories 
with common cooking and eating facilities, and then 


take short hiking and swimming trips with the hostel 


as their weekend headquarters. 


You can join the hostel association to use its 
facilities. A family pass is $7 a year; for individuals 
over 21, $5. Use of hostels costs only 75 cents a night 
for hostelers over 21, and 50 cents, under 21. You do 
your own cooking, and bring your own eating gear and 
sheets and blankets. AYH also sponsors organized 
trips of one to four weeks, by bike and canoe, to scenic 
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and recreational areas in all parts of the country, and 
even to other countries. The longer bike, hike and 
canoe trips are rugged. 


There are now 120 hostels located throughout the 
country, with more opening up all the time. You can 
get the address of the nearest local council from Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels, Inc., 14 W. 8th St., New York. 


Union Educational Institutes 


Another enriching type of vacation can combine 
an educational experience with recreation at com- 
paratively reasonable expense. Various one-and two- 
week institutes give you an opportunity to broaden your 
educational background and increase your understand- 
ing and effectiveness in the trade-union and coopera- 
tive movements. Often these institutes have activities 
for children as well as parents. 


Your own union may have or be able to suggest 
a nearby program of this kind. Among the better-known 
annual institutes available to people interested in co- 
ops are the one-week Cooperative Institute held at Bard 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. (for information 
write Cooperative Institute Association, 609 W. Clinton, 
St., Ithaca, N. Y.), and the one-week institute at Estes 
Park, Colorado, sponsored by Consumers Cooperative 
Association, 318 E. Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. The 
Eastern Cooperative Recreation School this year has 
its annual institute for recreation leaders on Aug. 11-19, 
at the Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. Accomodations 
and recreational facilities are available for children as 
well as adults at these institutes. 


One of the most famous institutes is the Chautau- 
qua Institution at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 1 to Aug. 26, 
for adults interested in short courses, recitals, arts and 
recreation. You can get information from Ralph Mc- 
Callister, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Of direct interest to many union members is the 


-White Collar Workshops, which will take place July 


7-15 this year, at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
N. Y. The program combines recreational activities with 
discussions of current economic developments, group 
leadership and community forces. The workshop, how- 
ever, does not have facilities for families, and is 
primarily for individuals belonging to blue-collar unions. 


Special College Courses 


People interested in enlarging their educational 
background and personal skills will also find many col- 
leges offering various types of specialized summer 
courses. For some you have to go through a formal 
enrollment,-but others permit you to attend individual 
sessions as you please, and pay for each session a 
nominal fee of 50 cents to $1. Among the hundreds 
available are home economics, child study, public af- 
fairs, arts and crafts, marriage and the family, and 
such physical education courses as swimming and gym 
techniques, and modern and folk dancing. 


. *An interesting aspect of such a “school” vacation 
is that you can take your pick in a region or city you'd 
like to visit anyway. You can choose a school in a big 
city like San Francisco or New York, or in the more 
open spaces of the Rockies and the Southwest. You can 
get information by writing the colleges directly or 
consulting at your loca] library the Guide to Uni- 
versities and Professional Schools published by the 
American Council on Education. Living accomodations 
for individuals are often available in school dormitories, 
and are reasonable, 
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I'm Afraid 
He'sNormal 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Parents of a new baby almost al- 
ways buttonhole the doctor to ask 
the same anxious question: “Does 
it have all its fingers and toes?” 


As the child grows older, its pa- 
rents are assailed by new worries. 
One of these is the growing con- 
viction that the child is hard of 
hearing. This alarm is brought on 
by such incidents as the following 
typical example: 


Mother (speaking in a normal, 
conversational tone and standing 
about two feet away) tells the child 
to get washed up for dinner. When 
the child appears at the dinner 
table, obviously unwashed, mother 
asks why the child did not do as 
he was told. Child, with genuine 
sincerity, replies that he didn’t 
hear her. 


Therefore, the child must be 
hard of hearing, isn’t he? The an- 
swer is no. 


To save parents the expense of 
consulting an ear specialist, a sim- 
ple experiment may be conducted 
in one’s own home. 


Parents, sitting side by side on 
the davenport and speaking in 
sneaky whispers, discuss the pos- 
Sibility of taking the children to 
the ballgame that evening. 


Normal children, whether they 
are in the next room having a fight 
or three houses down the street, 
will appear promptly to announce 
that they’re all ready to go, and 
it’s going to.be a double-header. 


This same ballgame may be 
utilized to calm parents’ fears that 
their child is the victim of a dread 
disease because he refuses to eat. 


Why Won’t He Eat? 


Let us assume that the child has 
been presented by his mother with 
three wholesome, attractive meals 
a day; and that he has pushed all 
of them aside with the plaintive 
announcement that he isn’t hun- 
gry. Is the child sick? 


The answer is yes if he can sit 
through the first inning without 
demanding at least one each of the 
following: ice cream sticks, candy 
bars, bags of peanuts and popcorn, 
and hot dogs with lots of mustard. 


The average child is also apt to 
provide his parents with plenty of 
cause for worry about his vision. 
For instance, the child is sent up- 
Stairs to pick up the clothes kicking 
around on the floor of his room. 


When his mother goes to check 
on the job, she finds a sock, two 
handkerchiefs, an undershirt and 
a pajama top still lying on the 
floor. 


The child, presented with the 
evidence, replies that he didn’t see 
it. Is the child’s vision at fault? 


The following test may prove 
helpful in determining the answer: 
A child of two should spot a half- 
eaten candy bar lying in the gutter 
at 20 paces. A child of six should not 
pass within 15 blocks of a gum 
machine without seeing it. A child 
of ten should read a billboard 10 
blocks away announcing the ar- 
rival of a circus. 


No child of any age should be 
expected to see the dirt under his 
fingernails. 
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Free Patterr. 


THE LONG LEAN LINE—Fro 

shoulder to hipline, this long tor: 

b&use is a trim complement to : 

warm weather wardrobe. Th 
smooth-fitting line is attained b: 
crocheting it of metallic cotton or 
orlon yarn. Grosgrain ribbon, ina 
matching color, trims the neckline, 
front closing and pockets. Direc- 
tions for making this SCOOP 
NECK BLOUSE are given in sizes 
12-14-16-18. If you would like a 
copy, just send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to the Needle- 
work Department of The Record, 
132 West 43rd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. and ask for Leaflet No. S-727. 
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Vary Summertime_M Menus With These Delicious Sandwiches | 


BY DOROTHY aiboo. 


IPING-HOT sandwiches right from the oven or back- 
yard fire are wonderful for summer eating. Be sure 
to take advantage of the many varieties of breads you find 
at the bakery or supermarket—white, wholewheat, pro- 
tein, rye, to mention only a few—and choose from the 
interesting selection of rolls, too. 
Make sandwiches ahead of time and wrap them tightly in foil. 
Then just before serving bake in the oven at 375 degrees F. about 
15 minutes (just enough to heat them through). 

If you have an outdoor fire going it’s fun to heat sandwiches 
— over the coals. Use long tongs to keep from burning your 

ngers. — 

Spicy Corned Beef Hash Sandwich (4 sandwiches) 

Three-quarters cup corned beef hash, 1 tablespoon catsup, 1 
tablespoon .pickle relish, 2 teaspoons minced onion, 4% 
prepared mustard, 4 slices cheese. 

Combine corned beef hash with catsup, pickle relish, onion and 
prepared mustard. Spread on buttered slices of enriched bread 
or rolls; top with cheese. « ae 

Salami-Cheese In-The-Loaf 

One loaf unsliced French, Halian or rye bread, sliced salami, 
sliced Cheddar cheese, sliced onions. 

Slash bread into diagonal slices almost through to the bottom 
crust. Spread cut surfaces of bread with butter mixed with a 
little mustard. Then. insert slices of salami, cheese and onion 
between each slice. BERG Re 

Tangy Exg-Cheese Spread (fills 4 sandwiches) 

One hard-cooked egg, chopped; % pound Cheddar cheese, grated; 
1 tablespoon minced onion, 2 tablespoons cream, 1 tablespoon 
prepared mustard, % teaspoon Worcestershire sauce. 

Combine ‘all ingredients and stir until well blended. 

Swiss Chicken Sandwich 


en to 8 slices of chicken, 4 slices Swiss cheese, 3 tablespoons 
picall 
___ Arrange slices of chicken, Swiss cheese and picallii between 














Hot off the grille, prepared-in-advance sandwiches are easy 
to make, delicious to serve as ideal summertime fare. 


slices of buttered, enriched bread or rolls to make 4 sandwiches. 
) Deviled Burger Sandwich __ 

One-half pound “ground beef chuck, 3 tablespoons chili sauce, % 
teaspoon prepared mustard, % teaspoon horseradish, % teaspoon 
Worcestershire sauce, % teaspoon salt, dash of pepper. 

Cook beef chuck in skillet, breaking it up with a fork, until done.’ 
Drain excess fat. Stir in remaining ingredients. Spoon between 
buttered, enriched bread or hamburger buns to make 4 sandwiches. 
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»wzAND MOST MEN SPEND TOO MEN, FOR A HAPPIER TO pe MAW, IF HURRY HO TOLD \ 
LIFE, FORGET WORK COLL, AND GET sue Seek sum Met aa CoH AN J 0 A FF YN \T \ 0 N S \ 
OCCASIONALLY ANO s'| |DoNe EARLY, FLL TAKE EXPERT ON DOMESTIC 
TREAT OUR WIFE CrichT | | YOUTO A MOVIE! MATTERS? - 3 


AWAY FROM HOUSE 
HOLD CARES! 














RHODE Rh Texas 
after taxes, 






























































1 LOVE TOMMY AN’ 
CHARLIE AN’ SKIPPER 
AN’ PETER ANY 
DONALD AN’ -- 








‘MONEY: The most effi- 
cient labor-saving device. 



























Ah A wh 
The period 
when dollars to doughnuts 
becomes an even bet. 


INFLATION: 
























































“UNION MAID” = -A Serial Story Bill Perkins | 
OOOH---LISTEN TO SOUNDS PITIFUL, [7 THE BOSS HAS A \ --HE SPENT THE WHOLE DAY 
THE GROANS COMING DOESN'T IT, GUS? 7 BACKACHE FROM STANDING ON A CHAIR--- | 

FROM GOTROX'S OFFICE! BUT SAVE YOUR PREPARING FOR THE TURNING ALL THE COMPANY'S 

SYMPATHY--- PROFIT CHARTS SIDEWAYS !!! 

UH HUH --- SESSION WITH 
. THE UNION--- : 
- se me) 
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AKING ANY SNAPSHOTS 
this summer? Here’s your 
chance to make them pay off! The 
RWDSU RECORD summer Snap- 
shot Contest is on, for the second 
time. 


Any kind of photo will do. It 
doesn’t matter whether you take 
it with a Brownie or a Leica, 
whether it’s big or small. This is 
a contest for amateurs only, so 


PHOTO CONTEST | 


your chance of winning a prize is 
as good as anyone else’s. 


LOTS OF PRIZES—Each issue 
of the RECORD printed before the 
closing date of the contest will in- 
clude the three best photos sub- 
mitted before going to press. Each 
winner gets a $5 prize, and is auto- 
matically eligible for the grand 
prize of $25, when the contest 
closes Sept. 30, 1956. 


SEND US PICTURES of your 
vacation, your union outing, your 
kid in his cutest pose, sports ac- 
tivities, etc. Send as many as you 
like—we’ll return ’em too. Please 
put your name, address and local 
number on the back of every photo, 
plus details on the photo itself. 


Send photos to RWDSU REC- 
ORD, 132 -West 43rd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 











